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to the instincts and intuitions of mankind ; and of all 
the " principles of 1789 " it is the one which has been 
least strenuously assailed, which has most thoroughly 
leavened modern opinion, and which promises to modi- 
fy most deeply the constitution of societies and the 
politics of states. 

The Roman Testamentary Law is well known 
to be superior to our own ; it sought to uphold 
the material and moral integrity of the Family 
and to shut out the abuses of individual capri- 
ciousness in the composition of wills. 

It -is remarkable, says our author, that a will never 
seems to have been regarded by the Romans as a means 
of disinheriting a Family, or of effecting the unequal 
distribution of a patrimony. The rules of law prevent- 
ing its being turned to such a purpose, increase in num- 
ber and stringency as the jurisprudence unfolds itself; 
«nd these rules correspond doubtless with the abiding 
sentiment of Roman society, as distinguished from oc- 
casional variations of feeling in individuals. It would 
rather seem, as if the Testamentary Power were chiefly 
valued for the assistance it gave in making provision for 
a Family, and in dividing the inheritance more evenly 
and fairly than the Law of Intestate Succession would 
have divided it. 

Mr. Maine's clear insight into Roman civiliza- 
tion enables him to comprehend its true reflec- 
tion in modern communities. The following ex- 
tract will show his superiority to other writers 
in his historical conceptions. 

It is often said that the irregular and various contour 
of modern civilization is due to the exuberant and 
erratic genius of the Germanic races, and it is often 
contrasted with the dull routine of the Roman Empire. 
The truth is that the empire bequeathed to modern 
society the legal conception to which all this irregular- 
ity is attributable ; if the customs and institutions of 
barbarians have one characteristic more striking than 
another, it is their extreme uniformity. 



Aftee the stage of civilization has arrived, in which 
the simple and childlike amusements of primitive times 
have ceased to amuse, where are we to look for the 
antidote to the strong animal excitement to which man, 
in disdain of humbler pleasures, resorts. In universal 
ascetism ? The vanity of this dream has a thousand 
times been proved; and the humane and the wise will 
recognize that the beneficent Creator, who gave to 
man quick senses wherewith to drink in the varied 
beauties of .his works, and enlinked them in mysterious 
connection with the imagination and the heart, has 
pointed out to us with a finger of light the moral uses 
of art, and the moral vocation of those of his servants 
whom he has endowed with the power of speaking to 
men the echo of the language in which He speaks to 

them in the beauty and the harmony of his creation. 

Brit, and For. Rev. 



DONA AGNES. 

A ROMANCE WITHOUT FICTION. 

BY MBS. E. VALE SMITH. 

CHAPTER IV. 
CHIAEO-OSCTJBO. 

" Looked she red, or pale ; or sad, or merrily 1 
What observation mad'st thou in this case, 
Of the heart's meteors tilting in the 'face." 

Con. of Errors. 

Foe a few weeks all went on smoothly and 
pleasantly ; Don Fuas freely proffered his hospi- 
tality to his old protege^ of whose success and 
rising fame he considered himself the founder, 
and on which he had reason to pride himself for 
his discrimination and prescience. Dona Isabella 
liked to have him at her table, the formality of 
which was so agreeably relieved by young 
Vieira's conversational brilliancy, and made 
cheerful by the readiness of his wit. Gonzalo 
paid little heed to him, beyond extending the 
ordinary courtesies of the time and place, which 
a Portuguese fidalgo never forgets, and as rarely 
neglects, unless with the direct and definite in- 
tention of drawing on a quarrel, and for this at 
present he had no motive. It is true he still re- 
garded Francisco with instinctive repulsion, but 
he had no plausible pretext for exhibiting it, and 
therefore respected himself sufficiently to repress 
it; moreover, they rarely met, Gonzalo's plea- 
sures keeping him much from home, and Fran- 
cisco naturally preferring to avail himself of those 
hours for visiting the family, when his old enemy 
was absent. 

Father Estevan listened with charmed and 
never wearied ears, to the narration of all those 
wonderful things, which the young traveller had 
seen in Rome, and which he good-naturedly de- 
scribed over and over again, for the reverend 
father's edification and delight. In this simple 
jniest's eyes, a person fresh from the precincts of 
the Vatican, was an object to be admired and 
envied : his frequent questions, and his anxiety 
to have the details of every incident connected 
with Francisco's sojourn in the Imperial City, 
gave the youth frequent opportunities of narrat- 
ing adventures in which the element of personal 
peril was sometimes present — especially when 
describing his excursions, or sketching tours, as 
he called them, into the neighboring villages and 
more distant hills, in which it was hard to tell 
whether beggars or banditti were the prevailing 
features ; while his familiarity with saintly shrines 
and noted churches, and especially with the in- 
terminable details of St. Peter's, secured him a 
reputation for uncommon sanctity for one so 
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young — though truth to say, there had been 
quite as much devotion to art as to the saints, in 
the frequent pilgrimages which he had made to 
their altars. 

To all of these things Dona Agnes listened 
with rapt attention, and to many of the personal 
adventures, with deeply excited sympathies. 
Fortunately for the young lovers the inevitable 
duenna of the family, who had been duly installed 
there during Francisco's absence, was just at this 
time confined to her room by sickness, so that 
notwithstanding Agnes was under a far more 
stringent surveillance than she had been as a- 
child, not infrequent opportunities occurred for a 
few brief moments of unobserved conference — 
which it may well be believed were constantly 
watched for, and used for the free interchange 
of thoughts and plans, hopes and fears — for de- 
spite the natural buoyancy of Francisco's nature, 
it was impossible to conceal from himself the pro- 
bability of objections arising, should he openly 
declare himself the suitor of Agnes. He con- 
cluded at least to defer the announcement until 
he had completed the king's commission, which 
if satisfactorily performed, would, he persuaded 
himself, be .a happy moment for pressing his suit, 
for which he might then hope to secure a friendly 
word from his majesty. In the mean time the 
general cordiality of the family did much toward 
inspiring him with hope, and blinding Agnes to 
the earthquake beneath her feet. 

Gonzalo bad not yet made the family ac- 
quainted with the promise he was under to Nar- 
cisus. He believed his friend's proposals might 
be received with less prejudice if made in the 
ordinary way ; holding himself prepared, should 
obstacles arise, to make all right by the announce- 
ment of his pledge. The return of Francisco, was 
to him an event of no importance, nor did he for 
some time suspect that it could have any possible 
influence, one way &r another, upon his contract 
with the gamester. On the very first day of 
Francisco's re-appearance at the Quinta he bad 
merely recognized him civilly, complimented his 
taste in the selection of his mementoes of Italy, 
inquired when he intended to go to court, and 
then thinking that he had sufficiently honored 
him, had turned upon his heel and left the draw- 
ing-room. The remembrance of the childish at. 
tachment of his sister to his old fellow pupil, if it 
crossed his mind, produced no serious thought 
that it might be renewed ; for he never conceived 
the possibility of her retaining to adult age, a 
dangerous friendship for one of plebeian birth. 

But hate is quite as keen-eyed as love. Gon- 
zalo was the first to suspect that the persistent 



refusal of Agnes to listen to any of the offers of 
marriage which the last year had brought her, 
was dictated by some other motive than the in- 
tention to take the veil, which was what she had 
finally been obliged to interpose, when urged to 
accept one after another who had sought the 
honor of her hand. Yet as these previous propo- 
sals had come from persons whom .her brother 
cared neither to oblige nor conciliate, he made no 
especial effort to procure her assent. But now it 
was very different. He had pledged his word to 
Narcisus — he still wore upon his hand the ring 
which he could scarcely call his own while his 
promise remained unfulfilled. 

But when with great formality, more confid- 
ence, and an ostentatious display of his heredi- 
tary resources, Narcisus had procured the assent 
of Don Fuas — had engaged a powerful auxiliary 
in DoSa Isabella, and had astonished the now re- 
covered duenna with an unwonted display of 
liberality (some show of which, they, as service- 
able creatures, always expect from their young 
lady's suitor) Gonzalo was equally amazed and 
indignant to find that Agnes, whom he had never 
thought of consulting, positively refused to hear, 
or even see, this new claimant for her hand — and 
dowry. By a certain mental obtuseness which 
his intense selfishness alone can explain, he had 
known of her previous reluctance to entertain 
thoughts of marriage, and had yet expected, that 
when his friend appeared, her repugnance would 
at once subside, and all would go on as he 
wished. He was not ashamed of play, but he 
was not exactly willing to confess the kind of 
bargain he had made with Narcisus — and yet 
this must be done if Agnes continued obstinate. 
His honor was endangered, his vigilance was now 
excited to action ; and being once upon the alert 
it was not long before his newly awakened suspi- 
cions were confirmed — that the sole female de- 
scendant of the united houses of De Lima and 
De Mello had cherished an inexplicable fancy for 
the untitled architect's son. 

From the terms of familiarity upon which 
Francisco had been received by her parents, Ag- 
nes had felt it unnecessary to assume any prudish 
reserve in his presence, but had given full vent 
to the joy which his return inspired, without in 
the least awakening the idea in their minds that 
her pleasure had any special significance ; they 
had but inferred that she was, like them, enter- 
tained by his conversation and varied accomplish- 
ments. The height and depth and intensity of 
their own pride of caste, had blinded them to 
the danger of permitting the renewal of an inter- 
course with one whom they considered so far 
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beneath them in rank and estate. Before Gon- 
zalo only, was Agnes silent and reserved "when 
Francisco was their guest r and this was not in- 
tentional, or hardly voluntary, but was the 
natural result of the contiguity of an unloving, if 
not hostile spirit — a presence which ever checks 
the freest and truest form of expression, chills 
the words as they drop from the lips r and even 
interrupts the normal current of the thoughts. 
The unnatural silence of Agnes upon the entrance 
of ber brother, spake more decisively to- him of 
the true state of her feelings, than the most unre- 
strained utterances would have done. He sus- 
pected the truth and resolved to know it. 

One day after Narcisus bad sent to beg her 
acceptance of a beautifully wrought bracelet — 
made of the fine river gold brought from the 
king's African mines ;, and which was refused as 
firmly, though as gently, as all his preceding 
gifts- had been, Gonzalo, enraged at the thought 
of the disgi-ace- which was likely to fall upon him- 
self if unable eventually to bring about the alli- 
ance, entered abruptly into the boudoir of his sis- 
ter, and without preface, rudely exclaimed : 

" Why, Agues, do you refuse to receive a pre- 
sent from my noble friend, if that plebeian painter 
has not blinded your eyes to the devotion of 
Narcisus? Since his majesty thought fit to 
honor him with his favor, he has forgotten his 
obscure relations, and thinks to impose upon us, 
on account of our long complaisance with his pre- 
tentions." 

" Francisco does not impose upon any one," 
replied Agnes, with more spirit than she was 
wont to show to her brother ; " he does not pre- 
tend to be anything but what he is — a noble 
man of God's making." 

" Well, then God's making will not do for me ;. 
it must be of the king's making, and that not of 
to-day either ; but I will know more of this my 
little hypocrite — you love him, I know, for you 
defend him. I will straight to our father and de- 
mand that he forbid him the house at once, and 
we will then see whether Narcisus will come 
begging in vain." And with these words the 
unprincipled young marriage-broker rushed from 
her presence into that of the old fidalgo's, whom 
he disturbed in his siesta, and awakened with 
the annoying intelligence that the"" glory of the 
house of Be Lima was endangered by the young 
artist, to whom he had shown such constant and 
unsuspecting indulgence. 

Agnes, knowing that it was useless to at- 
tempt to gain Gonzalo's favor for Francisco, 
perceived at once that the safe custody of her 
heart's secret was no. longer possible. What the 



result of this premature disclosure would be 'she 
hardly dared ask herself. Certain of her 
brother's settled hostility, and sure of no advo- 
cate for her lover beyond berself r the clear sky of 
her happy youth was already flecked with threat- 
ening clouds, and the deepening shadows of un- 
certainty fell with a chilling influence across her 
onward path. 

CHAPTER V. 

WEIGHT OF A DEAD MAN'S AEMOB. 

"-Three hundred bannered knights,. 

It was a gallant show. 
Three thousand Moors they killed 

A man with every blow ; 
And when they wheeled and turned, 

As many more lay slain,. 
Tou might see them raise their lances 

And level them again ; 
There you might see the breast-plates 

How they were cleft in twain r 
And many a moorish shield 

Lie scattered on the plain." 

Chrok. Cn>. 

Op all the apartments in the De Lima mansion 
Don Fuas most delighted to sit in his armory. 
This reservoir of warlike trophies and insignia was 
reached by a narrow flight of stone stairs, pro- 
ceeding from the right-hand side of the broad 
central hall, and which terminated in the north- 
westerly wing of the building. The room itself 
was of an oblong shape, with windows on three 
of its sides — a light and airy place to be dedi- 
cated to so sombre a purpose. But the old fidal- 
go liked to- see the earliest and latest rays- of the 
sun, glistening and shimmering on the various 
kinds of accoutrements and weapons there sus- 
pended, and he fancied the light and warmth 
would prevent the corrosion of his metallic idols p, 
he cared not either, if the scarfs, banners, and 
plumes, the once bright-colored cloths, velvets 
and moroccos were faded into the aspect of a 
more distant antiquity, by the presence of the 
same beams which helped to preserve the silver, 
iron and steeL 

The armory contained no habitable appurten- 
ances which would have recommended it for- 
comfort to a stranger. It was carpetless and pos- 
sessed but few articles, save the garniture which 
gave its name to the place. A small table, a 
modern escritoire, two ehairs and a bamboo ham- 
mock, suspended by manilla cordage, on which a 
pair of palm leaf fans were fastened, so that they 
were swayed backward and forward by the 
lightest breeze, or could be otherwise set in mo- 
tion by the aid of a silken cord reaching to the 
hammocks side, — these few things completed the 
inventory of the furniture. Yet here Don Fuas 
spent many hours of every day sometimes taking 
his siesta in the large, cool oriental hammock ; 
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and although there was not a book in the apart- 
ment, it exactly supplied the place of many an 
American gentleman's library — a room to which 
he could retreat and be alone, and where he 
could study out of the garniture of his walls, all 
that the Past had to say of value to him. 

The collection was large and of great historic 
value ; forming a chronological history of the pro- 
gress of the science of attack and defence for 
more than six hundred years, so far as personal 
arms and armor could show it. Had Paul Veron- 
ese possessed such a museum, he would hardly 
have committed those curious anachronisms, 
which in the matter of costume, render some of 
his finest figures ridiculous. Here he might have 
seen the leather-braced chaperons which pre- 
ceded in Western Europe, the coifs-de-fer, and 
bascinets of a later period, and the chapels with 
nasal attached, such as William the Conqueror 
wore in his famous filibustering expedition to 
England. Of these head gear, some had plain 
and others barred visors ; some helmets had the 
convenient aventail, through which the eyes of 
the warrior could look without raising his 
beaver ; while others, when clasped, were as close 
as that which he of the iron mask wore, whose 
identity is still as open a question as that of 
Junius. Here were defences for the body of 
various descriptions ; a haubergeon of stout 
leather with an overnetting of the same material, 
but different color, forming small diamond 
shaped interstices, in the centre of which were in- 
serted conical shaped steel studs, which would 
turn the edge of an ordinary sword. Here was 
ringed or ehain armor from India, and coats of 
the rustred fashion in which the rings of steel, 
instead of being caught one within the other, 
were placed flat upon the leather base, and each 
row overlapped its successor ; there was scale 
armor and plate armor too, heavy enough for a 
Goliath to have worn. Chausses for the upper 
part of the leg, and greaves for the shins, and 
spurs for the heels ; there were poleyons to guard 
the knees, and wing-like ailietts for the shoul- 
dei-s; vambraces for the arms, and gauntlets 
of many fashions, for the hands. There were 
shields too ; some round, some kite-shaped, some 
black and unpainted, some emblazoned with the 
arms of the knight who originally bore them on 
the battle-field; these were of leather, iron, 
studded with sharp points of brass and of silver ; 
there were bows and arrows, and swords and 
daggers ; spears and. scymetars ; there was a 
curious net, too, brought by a crusader from the 
Holy Land, called a retiarii, with which the 
Saracen warrior sometimes strove to entangle his 



enemy, that he might slay him with less risk to 
himself. A Toledo blade, broken at the point, 
hung side by side with a comparatively modern 
thin-bladed dagger, called a misericorde. One of 
these keen-looking instruments of death, was em- 
bellished with an exquisite engraving of St. 
Antonio, the patron saint of Portugal, in style 
closely imitating that which Albert Durer en- 
graved for the Emperor Maximilian I. It bore 
also on the hilt the motto of one of the De Limas, 
" If I fall yon fall with me." 

Nor were the accoutrements for the knight's 
inseparable companion, the cherished war horse, 
absent; there were frontals and pectorals for 
head and chest, and broad flanchiers to protect 
the sides. There were bits and bridles, on the 
turning of which had depended the life of an 
enemy, or the safety of the owner ; and besides 
others of less value, there was one splendid hous- 
ing of scarlet cloth, magnificently embroidered 
with gold thread, now tarnished and moth-eaten, 
which showed that some brave knight had once 
decked his gallant steed with almost a lover's 
pride, and in as costly a dress as he had donned 
himself. Saddles of woo'l, almost box shaped, 
and others of leather with brass pommels ; one 
silver mounted, some in good condition and some 
perfectly dilapidated by use and time, helped to 
cumber up the old Don's armory. 

On one helmet there still depended the frag- 
ments of a silken scarf, which had been placed 
there many, many years ago, by the fair hands 
of a young and beautiful lady, who, if she had 
been still living, must have looked back over the 
better part of a century, to find the devoted 
knight who had worn her favor under the burn- 
ing sun of Africa, and who was one of the few 
brave followers of the unfortunate Sebastian, who 
returned to tell the story that they had lost their 
young and ardent king, under a heap of " Mos- 
lem slain." 

But the central object, about which all the rest 
seemed to converge in submissive attitude, was a 
full suit of scale armor, of the style of the early 
part of the twelfth century, comprising a coif-de- 
fer with a barred visor ; an armilausia or sleeved 
coat for the body, with a plastron-de-fer or con- 
vex iron plate to wear on the chest, to prevent 
the weight of the armilausia pressing too heavily 
on the lungs : there were chausses ; a pair of 
spurs, and gauntlets of the mitten form, made of 
leather on the palm side, and covered on the back 
with horizontal scales of iron, so curved and se- 
cured as that the hand could be freely bent in 
I grasping the sword or reins. Immediately be- 
neath this, and contemptuously decreed to the 
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floor, was another suit of armor, intrinsically far 
more valuable tlian that we have just described ; 
it was of Arabesque manufacture, of chain-mail, 
and consisted not only of a full suit for the unfor- 
tunate owner, but comprised likewise all the de- 
fences and accoutrements of the warrior's steed 
which had borne him to the sanguinary field, 
where a Lusitanian lance had thrown him fatally 
wounded to the ground. This armor, so de- 
graded in position in the fidalgo's armory, had 
been worn by one of the five Moorish kings who 
had attacked the Portuguese, and were defeated 
on the field of Ourique, in 1139; from which 
dates the origin of the modern kingdom of Por- 
tugal. The scale armor hanging high in honor 
above it was owned by Juan the Brave — an an- 
cestor of the fidalgo's, who for his valor on that 
memorable occasion had been created the first 
Lord of Lima, and been permitted to keep the 
armor of the royal antagonist who had fallen be- 
neath his prowess. Is it strange that Don Fuas 
liked to sit in his armory and contemplate these 

things ? 

****** 

Francisco Vieira was not a little disconcerted 
when he next visited the Quinta, on being met at 
the door by the porter, and informed that " his 
master wished to see him alone." As the man 
led the way through the broad hall, beyond the 
grand reception room, beyond the family sitting- 
room, across the dining-room, and up the stone 
stairs, toward the usually impenetrable sanctum 
of the De Limas, his heart beat fast, for he fore- 
boded what was to come : but making a vigorous 
effort to rally his thoughts, so unexpectedly in- 
terrupted by this formal reception, he strove to 
reassure himself with the remembrance of the 
Don's uniform kindness, and the fact that if his 
secret was discovered, he had at least no im- 
placable enemy to conciliate in the person of Don 
Fuas. 

The door being thrown open, revealed the old 
fidalgo sitting in full dress, with the decoration 
of the order of St. Avis upon his breast. He was 
engaged in looking over some old parchments in 
his escritoire ; they consisted of title deeds, mar- 
riage contracts, official commissions, ancient wills, 
and similar modern documents ; all made impos- 
ing by broad seals and depending ribbons. As 
he sat perfectly grave and erect, his black pene- 
trating eyes and dark complexion contrasting 
strongly with his perfectly white hair, he looked 
so different from what Francisco had usually seen 
him, in the company of his family and friends — so 
completely the beau ideal of a Portuguese fidalgo 
—so distinctly one of a class beyond himself, that 



he paused a moment ere he gained courage to 
speak. Don Fuas, observing his embarrassment, 
yielded a point of etiquette as the elder, and 
spoke first, " Good day, Francisco — enter ; you 
have come in good time, I have waited for you 
these two days." 

" Senhor, I wish you good day," was the only 
response of the overawed lover, who still continued 
standing, though he did not usually observe so 
much ceremony, in the familiarity of his inter- 
course with the family. 

" Be seated Francisco. I have a question or 
two to ask you, much importing the peace of my 
house, and to which I depend on receiving a 
direct and truthful reply. 

" Senhor, have you ever had cause to reproach 
me with untruthfulness ?" asked Francisco. 

" No, no ; and yet I fear you have not been 
altogether ingenuous, as you should have been ; 
Gonzalo " 

"Pray forgive my interruption, Senhor, but 
you know Gonzalo never loved me." 

"Perhaps not, as a boy you put him at a dis- 
advantage with his tutor, and received the 
praises of Dona Isabella, which he envied you. 
For you it was important to excel in study, but 
though the blessed saiuts have not granted to 
Gonzalo such talents as yours — he has, thank 
God, all the accomplishments necessary for a 
fidalgo." 

" True senhor, Gonzalo rides as well, fences as 
gallantly, and woos as successfully I hear, as any 
fidalgo in Lisbon." Francisco was thankful for 
an opportunity of making these admissions in his 
enemy's favor. 

" Yes, yes, I believe it is so," returned Don 
Fuas, " but as I was about to say, Gonzalo tells 
me that he believes you have betrayed the con- 
fidence we have ever reposed in you, by stealing 
away the affections of Dofia Agnes; and this he 
fears is the real cause of her refusing hitherto to 
marry. I could hardly believe this, suspecting 
that his zeal for his friend Narcisus had misled 
him ; nor would I aasoil my daughter's thoughts 
by speaking with her on the subject, until I had 
heard whether this were really so." 

" Senhor," began Francisco, " I have promised 
you the truth — I cannot deny it. I love Dona 
Agnes with my whole heart and soul ; but as for 
stealing her affections, I believe they were freely 
given me before I was old enough to value 
them." 

Don Fuas had so confidently anticipated a full 
denial ; he had been so persuaded that Gonzalo 
was mistaken ; he was so petrified with astonish- 
ment, so confounded at the assurance and pre- 
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sumption of Francisco, that for several minutes 
he remained stupefied and silent. Francisco, in- 
terpreting his silence too favorably, was about to 
continue in explanation, but Don Fuas broke out, 
rising as he spoke, 

"Stop ingrate, do you dare tell me that it is 
thus you have 'repaid my favor — to wile away 
the heart of my daughter before my eyes, and to 
conceal it, too, like a dastard." 

Francisco, had never seen the old man so an- 
gry — in his conscience too he felt that it was not 
without cause. 

" Pardon senhor," at last he said, bowing low 
as he spoke, do but hear me, and I trust you will 
believe that I meant no wrong — I was not eight 
years old, when, unconscious of what it meant, I 
began to love Dona Agnes, and having so inno- 
cently begun, how or when could I ever cease ?" 

" Cease you must and that at once — I will 

hear nothing, I will "- The old man's passion 

was of the very weakest kind, the tears came into 
his eyes, and therewith drowned it out. He sat 
down baffled ; less angry, but unfortunately no 
less obstinate ; and Francisco, taking advantage 
of the lull in the storm, proceeded. 

" I suspected not that I was transgressing until 
long after Love had made me his slave "-> — 

" Nonsense," interrupted Don Fuas ; " do you 
pretend to tell me that it has not been with your 
foreign airs, and marvellous stories, and wonder- 
ful adventures, that you have charmed her foolish 
ears ? Why, she was such a child when you went 
away !" 

"Yes, senhor, and that, I pray you consider, 
was our excuse ; for on my soul it is true, that 
we loved so fondly and truly while we were per- 
fect children, that all these long years of separa- 
tion have been as nothing since we have again 
met : and surely, senhor, if that love was wrong, 
I, much less she, was able to judge and know 
that it was so." 

" But you must know it now ; you are old 
enough now, are you not, since you stand in the 
way of her happy settlement ; and above all, why 
have you hidden this thing from us who ought 
first to have known of it, Dona Isabella and my- 
self?" 

"Ah, senhor, have you forgotten a lover's 
heart — how love takes away one's courage, or 
gives it the fierceness of the tiger's, when the 
loved object is in danger? I so feared to lose 
her ; not through you, senhor ;. I always trusted 
much to your clemency, but I feai-ed Gonzalo's 
influence — feared that he would persuade you to 
bestow her upon some one else ; and I had re- 
solved to forbear the disclosure until I had exe- 



cuted his majesty's commissions, when I hope 
to receive a permanent appointment to the Court, 
which will put me in a position where my alliance 
can do no dishonor to your house." 

" Do not dream of it ! Had you the wealth of 
the Indies, an artist could never be a fit match 
for a De Lima," exclaimed Don Fuas. 

" I know, senhor, that I have no escutcheon 
like yours ; but pray forbid me not to hope ! I 
have youth and health, and a person that does not 
displease my lady ; my talents have already won 
me some fame and more gold, and I do not des- 
pair in time of receiving such favors of his ma- 
jesty, as will make me the peer of many to 
whom you would not refuse the hand of Dona 
Agnes." 

" Impossible, impossible !" The old man was 
touched, but not convinced ; he had always liked 
Francisco, and if he could at that moment have 
provided him with a noble line of ancestry, he 
would have sacrificed half his wealth to do it ; 
but that not appearing exactly feasible, he re- 
sumed : " Even if it were certain that you could 
at some future day receive nobility from the 
king, think you it were possible for me, the 
direct descendant of Juan de Lima, to give the 
hand of my daughter to one who labors with his 
hands — to a painter ! Impossible, impossible." 

"Well, senhor, if I might so please you, I 
would work henceforth only as an amateur ; I 
would take no money for my art — if it please 
you better so. And yet, I would fain not be de- 
prived of this, either ; for if I bring to my lady no 
lands or heraldic name, it would be but sorry 
nobility methinks to subsist upon her dowry, or 
hang uncertain upon a Court pension." 

Don Fuas was musing, apparently more intent 
upon his own thoughts, than heedful of Francis- 
co's words. Speaking at last, almost as if talking 
to himself, he said: "What have the Vieiras 
been, or what have they ever done, that we 
have heard of? — there is he of Oporto, Fran* 
cisco Vieira, called la Portuense, a painter, like 
yourself ; and he of Batalha, Antoine, I believe, 
who is also a painter of a different kind; he 
paints on glass, and has, I understand, not un- 
worthily decorated the great rose window of the 
cathedral there — but really, in thinking them 
over, the Vieiras seem never to have been any- 
thing but artists — bad, very bad." 

" I beg your pardon, senhor, but you forget 
Father Antonio Vieira, the famous preacher — 
though I neither claim any credit on his account, 
or that of the others, as relatives of mine." 

" True, true ; the learned priest of the order 
of Jesus, whose book Father Estavan talks about 
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sometimes. . I dare say he was a wise and holy 
man, but a simple ecclesiastic, if you observe, 
without any temporalities or offices of value ; 
and, as I was about to say when your excusable 
zeal interrupted me, neither Father Antonio nor 
any of the Vieiras were ever gentlemen, or ever 
distinguished themselves iu the noble profession 
of arms." 

Francisco, animated as he had hitherto been 
by the comparative moderation of Don Fuas' 
manner, with a lingering hope of finally over- 
coming his prejudices, was completely staggered 
at this last phase of the fidalgo's immeasurable 
pride, and continued silent for some moments, 
while the white-haired representative of the De 
Linias turned his gaze upon the central coat of 
mail, which had once belonged to his revered 
ancestors. Had he been in any other place it is 
possible that the Don might have been tempo- 
rarily persuaded to put his daughter's happiness 
above his pride ; but there — why, he was gazing 
upon the symbols of six hundred years of ances- 
tral greatness, whose cumulative glory was now 
concentrated upon his own head ! 

" See there !" said he, pointing to the souve- 
nirs and trophies upon the Avail ; " with that 
helmet upon his head, with that coat of mail 
upon his body, with that lance in his hand, the 
brave Juan fought against the Moors on the vic- 
torious plain of Ourique ! Of the five Moorish 
kings who were that day defeated, my ancestor 
of blessed memory slew one with his own hand, 
nor did its vengeance cease, till two score 
swarthy men at arms had met from his prowess 
the same fate." 

" Yes, I have read of it," said Francisco, " in 
the Chronicles of Alfonso the Wise, and by that 
record, senhor, I learned that the brave Juan 
was, on the morning of that glorious day, but a 
simple untitled follower of the great Henriquez, 
without name or lands ; but for his good day's 
work was rewarded by the king, which the Por- 
tuguese elected on that battle-field, with the 
rich domain you still inherit, lying on the banks 
of the Lima, and was also permitted thereafter 
to use the title of Don. You see, senhor, he 
earned his title by hard work — as I will do." 

" Ah ! but this was more than six hundred 
years ago, and he earned his title, too, in the 
profession of arms, that noble calling which the 
greatest kings are not ashamed to practise — not 
by dabbling in paints as you do, Francisco. And 
since his time some of our house have always 
borne arms for the king. There was Don Ed- 
ourd, who followed the great Sebastian to Africa, 
and there, on the field of Alcacer Quiver, where 



the flower of Portugal's chivalry left their 
bodies, while their souls ascended to receive the 
warrior martyr's crown, Edourd De Lima, as 
tradition informs us, by the terrible fierceness of 
his onset, put three hundred of the enemy's 
horse to flight, and was sprinkled to his helmet's 
crest with the blood of the slain ! And then, 
too, less than a hundred years ago, some of our 
family helped to seat the House of Braganza on 
the throne it fills to-day — but a painter, a 
painter — oh, no, no ! The De Limas can never 
descend to that !" 

Francisco was fast losing heart, but he had 
one point left. Smothering his indignation for 
his lady's sake, as well as he could, he rejoined :j 
" Since I have been abroad, you must know, 
s"enhor, that I have been received with the 
greatest kindness and freedom by persons high 
in rank, far higher than your own. The Duke 
of Abrantes,.my constant benefactor, since I left 
your house a child, has treated me not like an 
inferior, but like a friend. In Rome, I was often 
invited to the Palace di Borghese ; the Cardinal 
Barberini is my fast friend ; and the Holy Father 
himself has been often into my studio, and 
praised the work you so contemn. Ah ! senhor, 
there are many noble hearts linked to noble 
names, who do not despise my precious art." 

"They deceive you, silly boy, and you deceive 
yourself. They praise your pictures because 
they are good ; and invite you .to their tables, 
because you entertain them — but try them once ! 
Would the Duke of Abrantes, or the Prince di 
Borghese give you their daughters ? would the 
Pope bestow upon you his niece ?" 

" Heaven forbid that I should know, senhor; I 
never asked them. Many ladies have I met, of 
courtly grace and yielding eyes — but never, no 
not for a moment, have I forgotten the senhora 
Agnes to think of them." 

Don Fuas still looked upon the coat of mail ; 
still regarded, with a reverence almost impious, 
the broken sword and heavy gauntlets which 
had helped to do such dreadful work six hun- 
dred years, ago, and as he looked, Francisco's 
words failed to penetrate his mind ; his heart was 
growing like iron under the influence of that 
knightly gear. 

"Francisco!" — his voice sounded heavy and 
grim, as he had made up his mind to terminate 
the interview,—" Francisco, it is useless to talk 
more of this matter. A De Lima can never 
marry a painter. This is but a boyish dream of 
yours after all — you can throw it off if you will. 
Agnes is promised to Narcisus, and it is only her 
own obstinacy, of which you it seems are the 
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cause, which has prevented the marriage being 
definitely settled. Tou must not stand between 
me and the projects I have formed for strength- 
ening the house of De Lima. You must give 
me your word that you will never more solicit 
the love of Doiia Agnes, or address her in any 
other language than that which you would use 
toward Dona Isabella. You comprehend the 
alternative ?" 

" Yes, senhor, and I cannot give you the 
pledge you demand. I cannot in an hour cast 
away the love of years. I cannot, if I would, 
release myself with honor from that devotion 
which my lady's merits justly claim" 

" I release you, and that is enough," broke out 
Don Fuas. " We part, then, here and forever. 
And I warn you not to defy the will of a De 
Lima." 

The dead man's armor had crushed all pity 
out of the heart of Don Fuas — all hope out of 
the heart of Francisco ; it was destined to crush 
all joy and gladness out of the heart of Agnes 
for many long and dreary years. 

(To be continued.) 



WHAT SHALL WE NAME THE BABY ? 

What shall we name the baby ? This is the 
important question that interferes with papa's 
study of his newspaper. Long before the baby's 
birth, the baby's mother, whose privilege it is 
now-a-days to name the baby, ponders over that 
point of its future career. And very wisely — for 
before a body can have a career it must be dis- 
tinguished from other bodies by a name. Mamma, 
however has not always enjoyed the right of 
naming the baby. This office with other rights, 
is the gift of time to her — it has grown into favor 
with papa's right to read the newspaper. 

Among Orientals the Hindoos prescribed that 
the father alone should solemnly name a child, 
and then only male children. A Greek in old 
times had but one name, generally the name of 
his grandfather ; he received this at the hands of 
the father. Roman children were named in a 
like manner. With the Roman people, however, 
there arose a fashion for several names, one that 
grew out of family pride, civic honors and the 
privileges of Roman citizenship. Family names 
seem to have originated with the Romans, indi- 
cating, among other things, woman's social influ- 
ence in the mingling of the maternal family name 
with that of the paternal branch. 

Women generally in ancient times had to grow 
up to their names. The Greeks were, not gallant, 
for besides formally prohibiting women from 



naming children they suffered women only to be 
known by the father's name ; they were rarely 
called by any name outside the parental or 
marital domicile. The Romans improved on this 
regulation. When a woman received a name — 
what we call a baptismal name — she got it at the 
time of her marriage. We cannot say whether 
women actually wrote their names, but it was 
ordained that when they were written they 
should always be written backward — just as if in 
our days we should require women to write their 
names in italics. The daughter of Terentius had 
to subscribe herself Terentia, (a being the femi- 
nine termination,) instead of using ordinary 
Roman charaters. If Terentius rejoiced in two 
daughters, the elder was called " major," and the 
younger " minor ;" and if there were a third 
she was known as Terentia tertia, in other 
words Miss Terentius number three. When the 
lovely and gentle guardians of the Roman house- 
hold first came to be distinguished one from 
another, and finally like men to possess a 
proenomen, and to share the privilege with them 
of transmitting by a name the maternal as well 
as paternal glory of the house, we may accept 
the fact as a further sign of social progress. 
Some curious female may ask : How did Roman 
wometi acquire the right ? We would simply 
suggest two modes. Perhaps the Roman hus- 
band, in recognition of a wife's gentleness, good- 
ness and dignity, conferred on her the privilege 
of naming children out of affection, and to show 
a manly sense of the wife's equality. Perhaps 
the lady acquired the right by conquest ; Terentia 
may have proceeded, at the end of a domestic 
struesle with Terentius, to her intimate friend 
Camilla, and have announced that on and after 
said date the said Terentia , s daughter major 
would be known as Julia Terentius, and Terentia 
minor as Volumnia Terentius all previous regu- 
lations to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
furthermore she would advise her friend Camilla 
to assume the right of naming her children in 
spite of Camillus, for it was time to show the 
world that Roman women had equal rights with 
the men, and ability to maintain them. 

Leaving historical doubts of this kind for those 
who are interested in them, we proceed to better 
verified statements. With almost all modern 
civilized nations, family names — surnames— re- 
mained unknown up to the eleventh century. 
Some say their invention, or rather resurrection, 
is due to the Chinese, among whom a fixed 
family name has ever existed and always that of 
the paternal line. Others say that a combination 
of names arose when the pressure of society re- 



